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VERONA, FROM THE RIVER ADIGE. 


Are those the ancient turrets of Verona? 
And shall I sup where Juliet, at the masque, 
Saw her loved Montague, and now sleeps by him? 





Tue highly-raised expectations with which a traveller 
first sets his foot in Italy are not fated to receive disap- 
pointment in Verona, the first town that greets his sight 
as he descends the Rhetian Alps. In this descent he 
has met with grand and beautiful features of landscape, 
in some cases inspiring a feeling akin to terror. Thus, 
in the defiles between Roveredo and Ala, the river 
Adige becomes a torrent, the mountains break into rocks 
and precipices, sometimes approaching the road, or 
rising perpendicularly above it, or hanging over it in 
majestic grandeur. A vast tract in these wilds, covered 
with fragments of rock, and appearing like the ruins of 
an earthquake, seems to have made a deep impression on 
the mind of Dante, who uses it to describe to his readers 
one of his infernal ramparts. Cary thus translates the 
passage :— 

The place where to descend the precipice 

‘We came, was rough as Alp, and there beside 

Such object lay as every eye would shun. 

As is that ruin, which Adice’s stream 

On this side Trento struck, shouldering the wave, 

Or loosed by earthquake, or for lack of prop ; 

For from the mountain's summit, whence it moved 

To the low level, so the headlong rock 

Is shivered, that some passage it might give 

To him who from above would pass. 

Vor. XXV. 





These terrific scenes gradually disappear; the mout- 
tains diminish, and at Jength sink into hills of gentle 
elevation, and at last, leaving the region of torrents and 
defiles, you behold the plains of Italy spread out in their 
vast extent and luxuriance. 

Seated on the last swell of the Alps, and formed into 
a peninsula by the beautiful curve of the Adige, Verona 
presents a most inviting and elegant appearance, which 
has called forth the ealogiums of most travellers. Eve- 
lyn says of it, that the situation is the most delightful he 
ever saw, sweetly mixed with rising ground and valleys, 
elegantly planted with trees, “on which Bacchus seems 
riding, as it were, in triumph, every autumn, for the 
vines reach from tree to tree.” The hills behind the 
town are also adorned with villas and gardens, where 
the graceful cypress and the tall poplar contrast with 
the massy groups of ilex and laurel. Mrs. Piozzi de- 
scribes it as the gayest of towns, beautifully situated, 
with venerable mountains in the distance, and the silver 
Adige winding through the valley. ‘ Such a glow of 
blossoms,” she adds, “ now ornaments the rising grounds, 
and such cheerfulness smiles in the sweet faces of its 
inhabitants, that one is tempted to think it the birth-place 
of Euphrosyne. Here are vines, mulberries, olives; of 
course wine, silk, and oil; everything that can, seduce, 
everything that ought to satisfy desiring man. -lexe 
then, in consequence, do actually delight to resideymigsh 
aud good humour in their holiday dress.”v« lr ie 
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The’ distant, aspect’ '6f Verona does not promise more 
than is actuall: réalized on entéring the town. The 
river ‘divides ‘the town into two unequal parts. The 
streets are long, but not, wider than those of other con- 
tinental towns : the buildings, however, are handsome, 
and often present, in, the foiths of the doors, windows, 
&c., fine proportions and elaborate workmanship. But 
to the stranger’s eye, the grand object of interest in 
Verona is the ancient amphitheatre, one of the noblest 
apecnnes of Roman magnificence yet existing. The 

ate of this edifice is uncertain, but it is supposed to be 
about the same age as the Coliseum at Rome, which 
building it equals in materials and solidity, though not 
in size. The Veronese amphitheatre is built principally 
of marble. It measures, in its outward circumference, 
about thirteen hundred feet, while the length of the 
arena is upwards of two hundred feet. It is calculated 
that twenty-two thousand persons could be accommo- 
dated on the seats, (which rise from the arena in forty- 
five ranges, to the top of the second story of outward 
arches,) and that the arena itself would contain twelve 
‘housand more. Of the outer circuit of the amphi- 
theatre, which originally consisted of seventy-two arches, 
snly four are presented; but the interior is almost en- 
tirely perfect. The general appearance of this most 
interesting structure is well depicted in Murray’s excel- 
lent Hand Book for Northern Italy, in the following 
terms:—“ Altogether the dark mass has great dignity 
and grandeur. The deep shadows under the arcades and 
vaults below, the general aspect of venerable and grey old 
age, contrasted with the garlands of green-growing plants 
which crown the walls, all form a picture equally pleasant 
to eye and mind. Many of the arcades are occupied by 
smiths and farriers, and petty dealers, nestled in the cavern- 
like arches; and, strange as it may seem, it is more satis- 
factory to see the old dead buildings thus vivified, than it 
would be were it tricked out as at Nimes, Not less inter- 
esting is the walk round the summit, which should in no 
wise be neglected. On the one side are the towers and 
buildings of the city ; on the other you look down into the 
huge crater. The vomitoria, gaping, as it were, amidst the 
concentric - : and in the centre, the arena, now green 
and grassy. This is intersected by various branches and 
passages, uncovered not long since, and of which it would 

e difficult to point out the peculiar application to the cruel 
games once exhibited here. One deep subterraneous pas- 
sage, however, seems to have been adapted for the purpose 
of allowing the beasts to issue forth. * * * * The stranger 
should also occupy an hour in walking round the massy 
interior corridors, and up and down the staircases, of which 
the complication is such, ascending and descending, that no 
intelligible idea can be formed of them except by actual 
inspection.” 

This vast monument of ancient grandeur, and of 
ancient barbarity, has been at different periods in later 
times employed as a place of meeting, when large assem- 
blages of the populace were required to be collected 
together. On one occasion it was the scene of a bull- 
baiting, exhibited in honour of the Emperor Joseph, by 
the governor and people. The seats were crowded, and, 
as Mr. Eustace observes, “a Roman emperor was once 
more hailed in a Roman amphitheatre with the tities of 
Cesar and Augustus, by spectators who pretend, and 
almost deserve, to be Romans.” On another occasion, 
the amphitheatre was made the scene of a very differ- 
ent spectacle. The sovereign pontiff being at Verona 
in 1782, was requested by the magistrates to give the 
people an — of testifying their veneration. 
Accordingly the amphitheatre was chosen as a place 
of meeting for the assembled thousands, and there the 
pope, with eyes and hands uplifted to heaven, implored 
a benediction on the prostrate multitudes which had 
gathered together from all the neighbouring provinces, 
and crowded to overflowing the vast amphitheatre. A 
ridiculous contrast to this imposing spectacle was afforded 
when the French entered into Verona. They erected a 
wooden theatre near one of the grand portals, and acted 
farces and pantomimes for the amusement of the army. 
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This absurdity was looked on ‘by’ the’ Veronese with 
much indignation. Though in itself more harmless than 
their own ferocious bull-baitings, yet'they ‘were deeply 
offended that their ancient monument, to which they had 
always shown a proud attachment, and on the preserva- 
tion of which they had expended considerable sums of 
money, should be disfigured by such paltry exhibitions. 

Besides the amphitheatre, there are other relics of 
Roman architecture in Verona; a gate, inscribed with 
the name of Gallienus, in the middle of the street called 
the Corso; and another similar, though of chaster form 
in the Via Leoni, where it stands as a front to an insig- 
nificant house. Opposite the Town-hall are the tombs 
of the Scaligers, the ancient lords of Verona, partaking 
of the characters of the shrine, the monumental cross, 
andthe market cross. Mr. Stewart Rose remarks, as indi- 
cative of the peculiar properties of Italian climate, that a 
curious unpainted iron trellice, forming the protection 
of these monuments, and apparently of the same age, has 
not been injured by time, although some parts of it, as 
the armorial bearings of the Scaligers, are extremely 
thin. “ The Italian air,” he says, “even when charged 
with sea-salt, as in the Venetian islets, seems to have 
very little effect upon iron.” 

The palaces of Verona testify to the high ability of 
their architect, San Micheli, who flourished in this 
city, and was nearly contemporary with Palladio. The 
palaces Canossa, Terzi, Bevilacqua, and Pompei, were 
erected by this architect; and of these some consider 
Pompei his master-piece, others give the precedence to 
Canossa. The latter has a beautiful and imposing ap- 
pearance as seen from the Adige, and presents on its 
frieze a singular ornament, which is scarcely remarked 
amidst its magnificent architecture. This is a multitude 
of mitres placed there by order of Louis Canossa, 
bishop of Bayeux, who caused this palace to be built. 

The churches of Verona are numerous and magnifi- 
cent. There, as in other towns of Italy, the principal 
church is not the cathedral, but the church of some 
popular saint, some benefactor of the country, whose 
temple is generally the most national monument of the 
city. Such is the church of San Zeno, which is richer 
in its architecture than the Duomo, and purer in its 
style. It appears to have been begun about the com- 
mencement of the tenth century, and has few admix- 
tures of the pointed style. It has a lofty campanile, 
and a portal adorned with such curious and remarkable 
sculptures, that correct drawings of them alone, it is 
said, would fill a volume. The church is large and 
majestic, the solemn aspect of the interior being, how- 
ever, strangely contrasted with the grotesque appearance 
of some of the monuments. The statue of San Zeno, 
in red Veronese marble, has a merry laughing counte- 
nance; the colour of the marble adding to his jovial 
rubicund appearance. San Zeno was bishop of Verona 
in 362, in the reign of Julian the Apostate. He was 
born in Africa, but said to be by descent a Syrian. 
Some of his sermons, still extant, are not deficient in 
power and eloquence, but are written in a barbarous 
style. There is a fine crypt in this edifice, forming a 
complete church in itself. There is also a dreary and 
neglected cloister of Romanesque architecture. Near 
the church is a cemetery, in which is an ancient mauso- 
leum, the subject of a thousand fabulous stories. An 
inscription denotes it to have been the tomb of Pepin, 
king of Italy, son of Charlemagne; but this inscription is 
modern, and not to be depended on. 

As in the case of San Zeno, so in that of the Duomo, 
or cathedral itself, the entrance porch is the most re- 
markable portion of the whole edifice. The columns 
rest upon colossal griffins, of admirable finish and 
workmanship. One of these is in the act of griping a 
serpent, which, turning round, bites the paw that holds 
it down. The other griffin grasps two heads, and upon 
their flanks are sculptured wheels. On either side of 
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the door. are) sculptured, grim, and . grotesque-looking 
sentinels, and ver ‘the, portal is a very ancient basso- 
relievo, representing the Adoration of the Magi. A 
profusion of strange grotesque figures ornaments the 
portal. One is that of a boar-pig, standing on his hind 
legs, dressed ina monk’s robe and cowl, and holding in 
his fore-paws a book inscribed, ‘A. B. Porcell.” The 
porch of the transept of the Duomo is also worthy, of 
notice, being rich in strange sculptures. The interior 
of the church has been Gothicized. It is described by 
Mr. Murray as “a noble and characteristic specimen of 
Italian Gothic, which must in no wise be judged by the 
rules of our cathedrals; bold, wide-spreading, six arches, 
striding, as it were, from end to end of the nave, each arch 
at least double the size of the largest which we see in 
similar circumstances, even in France and Germany. The 
mouldings are large, bold, and simple, carrying the eye 
along the arches. They consist of a peculiar combination 
of fillets, with a broad band interposed, nearly peculiar to 
Verona, and this ornament is admirably suited to the gene- 
ral effect of the style. All is dimly seen in the crimson 
light produced by the curtains and hangings, shrouding the 
very few windows contained by this great building, and 
pa wen | the most impressive effect of secluded grandeur ; 
a union of the temple and the tabernacle.” 

In the baptistery of this cathedral is a very large 
octangular font, with rude but effective sculptures of 
Scripture subjects. It is more than thirty feet in cir- 
cumference, and hewn out of a single block of Verona 
marble. There are a few fine paintings in this cathe- 
dral, among which is the Assumption, by Titian, which 
was restored to the cathedral, after having been carried 
to Paris. 

The church of San Fermo Maggiore is interesting for 
its curious wooden roof and remarkable monuments. 
The church of San Eufemia abounds in frescoes and 
paintings. The churches of Verona are forty in num- 
ber, so that it is impossible to particularize them 
severally; that of Santa Maria della Scala must be 
mentioned as containing the tomb of Maffei, the his- 
torian of Verona, and one of the most able and judicious 
of Italian antiquaries, who died in 1755. To promote 
the study of antiquities he founded a museum, and esta- 
blished also a literary society at his own house. 

A tomb in an ancient chapel was formerly shown by 
the Veronese as the tomb of Juliet; but the destruction 
of the building some years since destroyed the illusion. 
Yet for the sake of English travellers, who eagerly seek 
out for some relic of the touching drama of their illus- 
trious poet, another tomb has been recently erected in 
the garden of Orfanotcofio. It is of red marble, and 
before it was exalted to its present dignity it served for 
a washing trough. The author of Sketches descriptive 
of Italy, naively says: ‘Did it not possess an extensive 
claim on the notice of strangers, this tomb would certainly 
be mistaken for a common water trough, for it is formed of 
the coarsest red marble, without any ornament. If there- 
fore it had any connection with Juliet, it was probably her 
coffin. The garden in which it now stands occupies the 
site of a church belonging to an old monastery, which was 
destroyed by the explosion of a powder-mill, moored in 
the neighbouring Adige. The old woman who has the care 
of it, tells the story of Juliet’s death, as it is related in the 
Italian novel from which Shakspeare drew the materials of 
his matchless drama. Every English visitor, she says, car- 
ries away a bit of the marble; a circumstance she greatly 
deplores, not considering that her telling them all so, is the 
very way to effect the continuance of the custom.” 

Verona contributed largely to the reputation of 
Roman literature, by furnishing such luminaries as 
Catullus, Macer, Cornelius Nepos, Pomponius Secun- 
dus, Vitruvius, and Pliny the elder. Later periods also 
produced their illustrious men to Verona, where also 
the immortal Dante found protection under the roof of 
one of the most magnificent of Verona’s rulers, the cele- 
brated Can Grande. Distressed men of talent were 
received in the palace of this noble personage, and sup- 
plied with everything necessary to their convenience 
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and to the prosecution of the sYSiGhs, fs bet of 
apartments were set apart for the use of; Sdeh ersons 
aceording to their respective ranks. “Fo Dig person 
were assigned a certain number of domestics, and a 
table abundantly supplied. The | different’ apartments 
were distinguished by _appropriate emblems and’ de- 
yices; Victory, for warriors; Hope, for ° exiles; the 
Muses, for poets; Mercury, for artists; Paradise, “for 
preachers. The dining-rooms were ornamented wit 
pictures representing the vicissitudes of fortune ; and 
the lord sometimes invited one or other of his guests, to 
dine at his own table. Among the individuals thus 
honoured, Guido de Castello de Reggio and Dante Ali- 
ghieri are especially mentioned, and the latter did not 
forget to immortalize his noble and generous host in his 
poems. The tomb of Can Grande is one of the objects 
of interest at Verona. 

In our sketch of this interesting town, it has been 
impossible to do more than indicate a few of the more 
striking attractions; for Verona is. so full of the trea- 
sures of art, and so rich in historical associations, that 
a volume would scarcely exhaust its store of attractions, 
Moore's beautiful translation of a poem by; Catullus, 
whose favourite retreat was Sermione, a promontory of 
the Lago di Garda, must close our article. 

Sweet Sermio! thou the very eye 
Of all peninsulas and isles 
That in our lakes of silver lie, 
Or sleep enwreathed by Neptune’s smiles, 
How gladly back to thee I fly! 
Still doubting, asking, can it be 
That I have left Bithynia’s sky 
And gaze in safety upon thee # 
Oh ! what is happier than to find 
Our hearts at ease, our perils past ; 
‘When anxious long, the lightened mind 
Lays down its load of care at last; 
When tired with toil, on land and deep, 
Again we tread the welcome floor 
Of our own home, and sink to sleep 
On the long-wished-for bed once more? 
This, this it is that pays alone 
The ills of all life’s former track— 
Shine out my beautiful, my own 
Sweet Sermio—greet thy master back. 
And thou fair lake, whose water quaffs 
The light of Heaven, like Lydia’s sea, 
Rejoice, rejoice, let all that laughs 
Abroad, at home, laugh out for me! 


vis 





As the lily sac with the noble woe ga | of its appear- . 
ance, the tulip is admired for the gaiety and multiplicity of 
its colours. Never was cup either painted or enamelled 
with such a profusion of dyes. Its tinges are so glowing, 
its contrasts so strong, and the arrangement of them both so 
elegant and artful! ’Twas ray the pride of the border, 
and the reigning beauty of the delightful season. As ex- 
quisitely fine as the rainbow, and almost as extremely tran- 
sient. It spread, for a little moment, its glittering plumage, 
but has now laid all its variegated oak superior honours 
down. Those radiant stripes are blended, alas! rudely 
blended with common mould.—HErver, 








Ar all times we are a mystery to ourselves! We cannot 
fathom our own souls, but not unfrequently we catch 
glimpece of their awful capabilities and untold powers of 

ppiness or misery. Some sudden pang of remorse ; the 
slow anticipation of a cruel sorrow ; the loss of an object 
dear to us; or the intense yearning of deep affection, fre- 
quently startles us with the dreadful conviction of how 
much we may be made to suffer ; and then comes the thirst 
for sympathy, and the fear that we shall not find it. The 
world knows nothing of our heart ; the best friend may. not 
understand its many windings; and even if we could trust 
him, our efforts to explain ourselves most frequently end 
in the simple declaration, that words cannot express what 
we mean. In short, as far as human sympathy goes, there 
must still be many a time when a man féels Shat ‘he'Is 
utterly alone,—- 7th without Prejudice,” sae idee 
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BELLS AND BELL-TURRETS. 
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BELL-TUBRET OF THE RUINED CHURCH OF ST. PETER’s, BIDDESTONE, 
WILTS. 


THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 


Dear is the ancient village church, which rears 
By the lone yew, or lime, or elm-girt mound, 
Its modest fabric: dear ‘mid pleasant sound 
Of bells, the gray embattled tower, that wears, 
Of changeful hue, the marks of by-gone years; 
Buttress and porch, and arch with mazy round 
Of curious fret, or shapes fantastic crowned; 
Tall pinnacles and mingled window-tiers, 
Norman, or mis-named Gothic. Fairer spot 
Thou givest not, England, to the tasteful eye, 
Nor to the heart more soothing. Blest their lot, 
Knew they their bliss, who own their dwelling nigh, 
Such resting place; there, by the world forgot, 
In life to worship, and, when dead, to lie! —Bisnor Mant. 





In a former article the practice (still continued in some 
of the continental churches), of ringing the church bells 
during a thunder storm, was briefly alluded to. On 
turning to the volume of the Annuaire, for 1838, we 
find that M. Arago has gravely discussed the reasons 
for this usage, in order to ascertain whether they are 
founded on any philosophical basis. In the previous 
pages he had noticed the opinion entertained by many 
persons, though, it appears. on insufficient grounds, that 
a discharge of artillery will frequently dissipate gather- 
ing clouds, and thus disperse a thunder storm. It is 
just possible that the ringing of bells might have been 
likewise adopted, under the idea that the vibrations thus 
caused in the atmosphere might have some effect in dis- 
persing a rising storm; but, as M. Arago observes, it is 
very probable that this custom of ringing bells on such 
occasions may be traced to an earlier period than the 
invention of powder, and if so, it could not have been 
derived from the belief in the efficacy of artillery. No 
doubt we approach more nearly to the truth in sup- 
posing this singular custom to be derived from religious 
considerations, ‘The extracts given by M. Arago from 
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the prayers offered up, according to the ritual of Paris 
on the baptism of bells, sufficiently prove that virtue is 
supposed to be imparted to the bells themselves, by 
which the spirit of the storm is brought into subjuga- 
tion. Prayers are offered for the blessing of God on 
the bell, so that every time it sounds, it may dissipate 
the malign influence of evil spirits, drive away thunder- 
storms and hurricanes, and preserve the people from the 
calamities occasioned thereby. Some of the blessings 
solemnly implored on behalf of the bell, are too repug- 
nant to Protestant feelings to allow of our transcribing 
them, but there is repeated mention of the power, 
which, when thus consecrated, the church bell is ex- 
pected to possess, of causing storms of wind, hail, or 
thunder to lose their violence, and of putting to flight 
the evil spirits of the air, supposed to be concerned in 
the stirring up of tempests. 

But it is the opinion of M. Arago, that another cause 
may have powerfully co-operated with religious feelings 
to introduce this custom of ringing in a storm. He 
directs attention to the fact, that when men are in an 
kind of dread or alarm, they often seek to allay soth 
feelings by mere noise. A fearful person passing 
through a dark place, often affects to sing; if civil war 
ravages a town, the tocsin or alarm bell is rung for a 
much longer time than is really necessary to call the 
people to arms; savages, likewise, on the appearance of 
an eclipse, utter the most deafening cries, in the hope of 
driving away that which terrifies them. 

Having said thus much, it would be out of place to 
follow our learned authority in his reasoning as to 
whether the ringing of bells be not dangerous, rather 
than otherwise, during a thunder storm; we may, how- 
ever, notice, that he strongly recommends, for the sake 
of the ringers, that the practice should be everywhere 
discontinued. 

We now return to the subject of the bell-towers, 
already alluded to, as forming so pleasing a feature in 
several village churches in retired districts. 

The church of St. Nicholas at Biddestone, Wilts, 
affords an interesting example of a form of bell-turret, 
still met with in various parts of the country, and evi- 
dently of great antiquity. Not long since, another 
beautiful example of a similar kind was furnished by 
the same village, in the ruined church of St. Peter’s, 
which stood as a venerable memento of past ages, 
though long since deserted, and not applied to any eccle- 
siastical purposes. From the windows of the manor 
house, in the immediate vicinity of the ruin, the fine 
old bell-turret, in the dilapidated condition indicated by 
the faint lines in our engraving, has often been con- 
templated by the writer of this notice with feelings of 
interest and curiosity, and with a desire to penetrate into 
the history of the period when from thence the simple 
summons was given to call the inhabitants of the 
village, and the members of the monastic institution, 
of which it probably formed a part, to their devotions. 

Thus desirous of obtaining information on this head, 
we have sought and found the following particulars in 
Walker’s Examples of Gothie Architecture, which we 
now present, in a slightly modified form, to those who 
may find an interest in these relics of a former period. 

The churches of St. Peter and St. Nicholas, remark- 
able for their picturesque bell-turrets, seem to be of 
great antiquity. St. Nicholas is, in point of style, much 
older than St. Peter’s, which latter comes under the 
denomination of Perpendicular English; while the for- 
mer, from the string-course under the spire downwards, 
is decidedly Norman. The presentations to the living, 
however, always mention the church of St. Peter before 
the vicarage of St. Nicholas, and we may therefore 
safely presume that there must have been a building 
called St. Peter’s, long anterior to that which has since 
been known by that name. Of these two bell-towers, 
the one seems to have been copied from the other, and 
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most probably the original design was executed in the 
old church of St. Peter's and has thus been perpetuated. 
Whether this was the primitive form of the bell-turret 
in Saxon times, would be a curious inquiry, and not 
without interest. On this point the opinion of an in- 
genious antiquary, C. W. Loscombe, Esgq., is given. 
“ Finding churches,” he says, “ with these peculiar cha- 
racteristics so widely scattered over the country, all of 
them exhibiting ornaments of the earliest period, and 
differing so much in general from what we know to be 
Norman buildings, the inference I draw is, that they 
must be referred to the fashion of a time, and not of a 
locality, and that that time must be the Saxon.” 

The church of St. Peter must have been at one time 
much larger, and the more ancient portions bore an 
earlier date than those which till lately existed. Oppo- 
site to the door leading from the porch into the nave, 
was another door with an early English arch and orna- 
ment; and in the north wall was a piscina* of the same 
date: this probably was in a chantry chapel, belonging 
to some ancient owner of the manor house, within the 
precincts of which the church stood. The arch which 
led to this chantry chapel was even visible, though built 
up, and with a window inserted ; there was also another 
arch, filled up, which led into the chancel. The ex- 
tremely dilapidated condition of this venerabie church 
has lately led, we regret to say, to its being taken down, 
so that not a vestige of St. Peter’s, or its bell-turret, is 
now remaining on the original site. 

The following particulars of the removal of this struc- 
ture have been kindly communicated to us by T. Little, 
Esq., of Biddestone. 


The church of Biddestone St. Peter had been in a 
ruinous condition for many years; the timbers and roof 
had fallen in, and the walls had also partially given way. 
In the spring of the year 1841 it was in so dangerous a 
state, that it was obliged to be removed as a matter of 
safety. The stones of the old building were used in enlarg- 
ing the church of Biddestone St. Nicholas, which was too 
small to accommodate the inhabitants with convenient sit- 
tings. The bell-turret, which was carefully taken down, is 
now placed in the ornamental gardens of G. P. Scrope, Esq., 
at Castle Combe. 

In removing the buildings, nothing of interest was dis- 
covered: the timber and wood-work being quite decayed, 
there were no traces of ornamental work of any description. 
Neither was there any sign of monument or date through- 
out the building ; and in clearing the ground, which I have 
now converted into a garden, we did not find a grave-stone, 
or anything which might lead to the supposition that it had 
been used as a burial-ground. I think it may be taken as 
& proof that no one has been buried here for many years, 
that the different members of the Mountjoy family, to 
whom the estate belonged for nearly two centuries, are in- 
terred in the chancel of St. Nicholas. 

The Manor House, in which I reside, is very ancient. 
On looking at a schedule of the title-deeds, I find that the 
estate was purchased by the Mountjoys in 1656, of a Sir 
Gilbert Prinn. There are some fine old specimens of carved 
work, both in wood and stone, in different parts of the 
house, and there are also fragments of ancient armour, 


The patronage of the living appears by the early pre- 
sentations to have been vested in the prior of Monkton 
Farley, and afterwards devolved on the lord of the 
manor, when the vicarage of St. Nicholas, and the chapel 


* Piscina. a niche on the south side of the altar in Roman Catholic 
churches, containing a small basin and water drain, through which the 
priest emptied the water in which he had washed his hands before the 
communion ; also that in which the chalice had been rinsed; and if any 
of the wine prepared for the sacrament had by some accident been ren- 
dered impure, and unfit for the purpose, it was also poured away through 
the piscina. These niches frequently have a shelf across them, which 
was sometimes used as a credence: they are also frequently double, es- 
pecially in the large churches. Piscina is the term used by Durandus, 
and other ancient uuthors of high authority, but these niches are called 
by a variety of names, Lavatory is a term frequently used, and on 
equally good authority, as in the contract for Catterick Church, “an 
awter and a lavatory accordant;” and in the catalogue of furniture for 
the Royal Chapel at Eltham, sixth of Heary the Eighth, towels are 
mentioned “ for the altar and for the lavatorie.” In ancient missals, the 
terms sacrarium and lavaerum, are also used as synonymous with piscina. 
—Glossury of Architecture, Oxford 





of Slaughterford, were annexed to it. It is now in the 
patronage of Winchester College, and is a discharged 
rectory, composed of the two rectories of St. Peter and 
St. Nicholas, in the archdeaconry of Wilts, and diocese 
of Sarum, valued in K. B. 2/. 13s, 4d.,—annual value, 
P. R. 1400. 

There are two other churches in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Biddestone, which have bell-turrets built 
upon the same plan, namely, those of Corston and Leigh- 
de-la-Mere. The bell-turret of Corston church is situated 
upon the west gable, and is very elegantly constructed. 
The transverse block springs from a corbel above the 
west. window. The turret beneath the spire is cruciform 
below, but becomes octagonal at the top. The base of 
the spire is ornamented with a delicate moulding and 
battlement, and at the top is a beautiful finial. Corston 
is about two miles from Malmesbury, on the Chippen- 
ham road. 

Leigh-de-la-Mere is situated about eight miles to the 
north-west of Chippenham; and the bell-turret there is 
more enriched than either of the preceding, the sides 
being adorned with shafts, and pierced by beautiful 
pointed arches. This belfry is in the centre of the 
building, rising frum the chancel arch. The lower part 
of it forms in its section a cross, the upper part an 
octagon. 

There is also a somewhat similar bell-turret at Acton 
Turville, on the borders of Gloucestershire, between 
Badminton and Corsham; and one at Boxwell, in the 
same county. At Bindsey, near Oxford, is a similar 
one, mentioned by Ingram as being probably, at least in 
part, of a date anterior to the Norman conquest. 





THE PINE-APPLE. 


ANANASSA, or the Pine-Apple, belongs to the natural 
order Bromeliacea, growing wild in the woods of South 
America, and now generally cultivated in European 
gardens. It is distinguished from the Bromelia, to 
which it was once referred, by its succulent fruit col- 
lected in a compact head. The name pine-apple seems 
derived from the general resemblance of the fruit to 
a large cone of the pine tree. 

“ No great skill in botanical physiognomy was neces- 
sary,’ says Beckman, “to discover the excellence of the 
ananas. It recommended itself so much by its taste, 
smell, and colour, as to attract the notice of the first 
Europeans who visited Brazil; and we find it praised by 
the earliest writers on America, who give an account of 
it, as well as of tobacco, maize, and other productions of 
the new world.” 

Gongalo Hernandez de Oviedo was probably the 
first person who described and delineated the pine-apple. 
This author was born at Madrid in 1478, went to 
America in 1513, and in 1535 was governor of Do- 
mingo. In the last-mentioned year his General History 
of America was printed at Seville. At that time three 
kinds of ananas were known, which in America were 
called yayama, boniama, and yayagna, but by the 
Spaniards pinas. Attempts had then been made to send 
the fruit to Spain by pulling it before it was ripe; but 
it had always become spoiled in the course of the 
voyage. Oviedo had also tried to send slips or young 
shoots to Europe, but these also died by the way- But 
he had some hopes that means would be found to rear 
the pine-apple in Spain, (where maize had already been 
successfully introduced,) provided it could be trans- 
ported from America with sufficient expedition. 

Geronimo Benzono, a Milanese who resided in Mex- 
ico from 1541 to 1555, published his History of the 
New World at Venice, in 1568. In this work he highly 
extols the pinas, and expresses his opinion that no fruit 
on the earth can be more pleasant: that sick persons 
who loathed ali other food relish it. 

After him Andrew Thevet, a French monk who was in 
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Brazil in, 1555, described this pla ler ame of 
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v' John de Lery, who went to Brazil in 1557 as .chap- 
lain 6 d"Hugonot coldny, in the account of his voyage, 
first ‘lise’ the’ word danas, which probably arose from 
the’ nandt of Thevet. Se a) ae 

“Inthe: middle of ‘the sixteenth century Franc, Her- 
nandas, ‘a ’ ‘naturalist, undertook ‘an expe ive,..and 
alinost useless voyage to Mexico, Bt cost Philp the 
Second, King of Spain, sixty thonsand, ducats, ‘and th 
obsetvations collected, (for which, at the.time:Acosta 
was in America, twelve hundred figures were, ready,) 
were never completely printed; and in what are printed, 
says Beckmann, we can scarcely distinguish those of the 
drigmal author from the additions of strangers. _He has, 
however, given a somewhat better figure of the ananas, 
which he calls matyatli or pinea Indica. 

Christopher Acosta, in his treatise on the drugs and 
medicines of the East Indies, printed in 1578, calls this 

lant the ananas. ‘He says it was brought from Santa 

z td the West Indies, and afterwards transplanted to 
the East Indies ‘and China, where it was at that time 
common. 

-As at the commencement of the seventeenth century 
it was reckoned among the marks of royal magnificence 
to haye orange trees in costly hot-houses, so it was 
hoped that the ananas could be brought to maturity also 
in the artificial climate of those buildings. These 
attempts, however, were everywhere unsuccessful: no 
fruit was produced, or, if produced, it did not ripen; 
probably because this favourite exotic was treated with 
too much care. It is not known with certainty who in 
Europe first had the pleasure of seeing ananas ripen in 
his garden; but it appears that several had that satis- 
faction in’ the early part of the eighteenth century. 

In Germany the ‘ananas was brought to maturity in 
the garden of Baron de Murchausen, near Hameln. 
In the’ beginning of the eighteenth century this garden 
belonged ‘to’ Otto de Munchausen, who, according to 
Beckmann, was the first person who erected large 
buildings for the express purpose of raising that fruit, 
and had the satisfaction of making known their ad- 
vantageous construction. With this view he sent a 
description and plan of his pine-apple houses to Christo- 
pher Volkamer, a merchant of Nuremberg, who inserted 
them in his continuation of the New Hesperides, printed 
in’'1714, and thus the culture of the fruit became com- 
mon. 

fn Holland the first ripe pine-apples were procured 
from the garden of De la Cour, in the neighbourhood of 
Leyden. Beckmann says that “as a great many plants 
were sold out of this garden to foreigners, and as the 
English had theirs first from it, many are of opinion 
that Europe is indebted for the first possession of this 
fruit to De la Cour.” 

Before the Dutch began to cultivate the pine-apple 
they had for some time used tanner’s bark for making 
forcing beds. The English learned this plan from them, 
and the first beds were made at Blackheath in 1688, 
for rearing orange trees. In 1690, according to the 
Sloanean MSS. in the British Museum, the pine-apple 
was ‘introduced into England by the Earl of Portland. 
Horace Walpole had in his possession a painting, in 
which Charles the Second is represented as being pre- 
sented with the first pine-apple, by Rose, his gardener ; 
but it may fairly be doubted whether that fruit was 
grown in England, or obtained from Holland. Indeed 
there are many circumstances which serve to show that 
the pine-apple was not grown in England in the early 
part of the eighteenth century; for, at this period, 
Thoresby the antiquarian kept a leaf of the plant in his 
miiseum 4s a curiosity; and Lady Wortley Montague, 
of 'a'letter to the Countess of Mar, dated Blankenburg, 
October 17'(O.S.), 1716, writes as follows ;—“I was 
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yery sorry that. the, ill weather, did. not, permit. me. to see 
Hebahanton in art? aks a but, in, ~ of the snow, I 
thought the gardens very fine. I was particularly surprised 
at the vast number of orange trees, much larger than any I 
have ever seen in England, though this climate is certainly 
colder. But I had more reason to wonder that night at the 
king’s table, to see a present from a gentleman of this coun- 
try, of two large baskets full of ripe oranges and lemons of 
different sorts, many of which were quite new to me; and 
what I thought worth all the rest, two ripe ananas, which, 
to my taste, are a fruit perfectly delicious. You know they 
are naturally the growth of Brazil, and I could not imagine 
how they came here, but by enchantment. Upon inquiry, 
1 learnt that they have brought their stoves to such perfec- 
tion, they lenghen their summer as long as they please, 

iving to every plant the degree of heat it would receive 
rom the sun in its native soil. The effect is very nearly 
the same; I am surprised we do not practise in England so 
useful an invention.” 

A few years after the date of this letter, we find that 
Henry Telende, gardener to Sir Matthew Decker, at 
Richmond, had forty pine-apples, which were ripened by 
means of the artificial heat arising from the fermentation 
of tanner’s bark; and by the year 1730, pine-stoves of 
various kinds were established in all the principal Eng- 
lish gardens. Since that period, the cultivation of the 
pine-apple has been an object of great attention in 
Britain, but the results have often been very dispropor- 
tionate to the expense incurred. Within the last twenty 
or thirty years, however, success has been more general, 
and it is now one of the greatest triumphs of the gar- 
dener’s art to be able to produce this fruit in Britain in 
as high \perfection as in a tropical climate. Our gar- 
deners have produced specimens. weighing thirteen 
pounds and fourteen pounds avoirdupois, and from seven 
pounds to eight pounds is not uncommon for a single 
pine-apple. The rich flavour and noble appearance of 
the well-grown fruit render its cultivation a great object 
of horticultural enterprise and skill. 

There are a great many varieties of the pine-apple, 
such as the queen pine, the brown sugar loaf, the striped 
sugar loaf, the Montserrat, the king pine, the green 
pine, the black Antigua, the black Jamaica. The Mos- 
cow, the common queen, the black Jamaica, and the An- 
tigua queen are said to be the best for summer use; the 
Enville, the Trinidad, and the black Jamaica, the best 
for winter use. 

The pine-apple has so much improved in some parts 
of Asia, that the Burmese pines are said to be the finest 
in the world. With this exception, the most delicious 
specimens of the fruit are produced in England. 

The fructification of the pine-apple is thus described: 
—The fruit is a mass of flowers, the calyces and bractee of 
which are fleshy, and grow firmly together into a single 
head. It is the points of these parts that together form 
what gardeners call the pips,—that is to —— rhomboidal 
spaces into which the surface is divided. hen wild, pine- 
apples bear seeds, like other plants, but in a state of culti- 
vation, generally, owing to the succulence of all the parts, 
no seeds are produced; and consequently the plants can 
only be multiplied by suckers, or by thin branches, which 
gardeners call the gills and crowns. 

In its wild state the pine-apple (as also most of the 
species of the same family) is found near the sea shore, 
growing in the flats of accumulated sand. In the sandy 
plains of Praya Velha and Praya Grande, places formed 
by the receding of the sea, and where no other plant 
thrives, the pine-apple grows best. Here at the level of 
the sea, near the equator, the variation in temperature 
throughout the year is but small. In the artificial culti- 
vation of the pine-apple, these circumstances must form 
the chief guide. ‘The atmosphere of the pinery should 
have a mean temperature of about 80°, i.e., not lower 
than 70° during winter, nor higher than 90° during 
summer; except in the later season, when the natural 
heat of the sun may be sometimes allowed to elevate the 
temperature to 100°, 


The bottom heat of the pinery should also be regu- 
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lated so as to imitate’ the’ heat “of tropical soils.” The 
mean temperature ‘of the earth is generally supposed to 
be a little higher than the mean temperature. of the air, 
In New Granada, during summer, it is stated at 85°.a 
foot. below the surface, and this heat has been found to 
agree very well with the roots of the plant. Bottom 
heat must therefore be kept up to 75° during winter, 
and not be allowed to exceed 90° in summer. 

This plant requires a rich soil. A fresh yellow loam, 
strong, but not of a binding quality, mixed with a.quan- 
tity of cow-dung, is recommended. The pots, in which 
the plants are grown, must have free drainage. . When 
they are plunged in tan, the holes are liable to be stopped 
from various causes: this may be prevented by plunging 
an empty pot with its mouth downwards, and placing 
upon it the pot containing the plant, and then closing 
the tan round both pots in the usual way. 

In summer the air of the pinery must be kept moist 
by frequent syringing; the temperature of the water 
must be at least equal to 75° or 80°. When the fruit 
is ripening, moisture must be withheld; as also in winter 
during damp cloudy weather; but, generally speaking, 
moisture will not be injurious if the temperature be regu- 
lated judiciously, and the plants are allowed a proper 
share of light. The best mode of heating the pinery is 
by means of hot water pipes; arrangements should also 
be made for letting the steam from the boiler into the 
pinery whenever it is wanted. 

Such are a few of the general principles which ought 
to regulate the culture of this favourite plant. For fur- 
ther and more practical details we refer to the Domestic 
Gardener's Manual, by Mr. Towers, who says that 
“A little experience will qualify any attentive gardener 
to become a good pine-grower: a qualification which, if 
found united with that ot a skilful cultivator of the vine} 
wili place him in the highest grade of his profession.” 





RECENT INTELLIGENCE RESPECTING THE 


ABORIGINES OF KING GEORGE’S SOUND, 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 


II. 


Tue natives of King George’s Sound subsist chiefly 
upon roots. The plant most abundant, and which forms 
the principal article of food throughout the year, is 
called mynd. It resembles the common rush in the 
leaf, but has a bulbous root. The bulb is of a fine 
orange red colour, inclining to lake, about the size of a 
small short onion. The leaves, although resembling the 
rush, are rounder and finer in texture; the flowering 
vessels grow up in a single stalk, three or four feet high, 
which is covered near the top with twenty or thirty 
flowers of a deep pinky-brown, almost approaching to 
black, unlike any plant known in Europe. The mynd, 
however, is mostly eaten by the women and children, or 
very old men,—the young men disdaining it if other 
food can possibly be procured. Their mode of cooking 
this bulb is curious, and chiefly performed by the women. 
It is first well roasted, and then pounded between two 
stones, together with some earth of a reddish colour, 
nearly free from sand, which even in this sandy district 
can be procured in almost every sheltered place. This 
earth is understood to be the production of the white ant, 
whose hillocks or nests are very common. One lately 
measured by Mr. Gilbert the naturalist, was nearly four 
feet high, and of considerable girth. The women never 
travel without a supply of this earth, as in the iron- 
stone country the co-kut, or ants’ nests, cease to appear. 

The extraordinary fact of their mixing the earth with 
the mynd root, arises from the extremely acrid properties 
of the latter; and it appears that notwithstanding the 
counteraction of this earth, the natives suffer much from 
excoriated tongues; which appear perfectly purple when 
they are obliged to live upon this xoot for any fength of 
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fhié torgie' to’ the’ settlers when Lite the ari 
of a little four or rice, The women, living eat 
poe root, are evidently injure yy it;, they appear 
almost a distinct race. from the males, haying a. miser- 
ably’ shtivelled’ appearance, and are_ seldom. long-liv 
Thj may arise, from. both .causes—namely, the bad 
effe s”'6f ‘the ‘sharp particles of, sand , Jacerating), the 
stomach‘ ‘did “intéstines, and the acrid and -deleterious 
qualities of ‘the nd. Ne children, , however, suffer 
less, bbth from | istendin, their stomachs with enormous 
quantities of ‘water,.and from the greater quantity of 
macis which faturally lines the coatings of their sto; 
mach and bowels. 

The néxt important bulb is the Tieubuck, chiefl 
found in ‘sheltered places in spring: when roasted, 
it bears some resemblance to the potato, but is more 
mucilaginous, and has less flavour. There is rarely 
mere than one bulb to each root, and this seldom 
exceeds a large marble in size. About the month of 
October it is procured in considerable quantity, and like 
the mynd thrives best in a light sandy soil... The natives 
procure it by means of a long pointed stick, which is the 
only instrument used by the women in obtaining every 
kind of food from the earth. When the Tieubuck is in 
season, it is difficult for a European to distinguish: its 
leaf from the surrounding grass ; but when in full flower, 
its beauty and fragrance render it everywhere conspicu- 
ous; the scent resembles the Tonquin bean or May 
grass. Like the mynd it also shoots up a single stem, 
about a foot high, covered near the top with abundance 
of flowers. The men eat this root greedily, and send 
their women out to procure it, but, rarely seek -it them- 
selves. When the plant is in full flower the bulb is 
absorbed. A number of other roots are occasionally, 
used as food in their season ; the native names.of some 
our informant has collected, in the following list -— 

1. Quenine, the Zamia palm. The nut is poisonous, 
but the rind, which is of a fine red colour, ate being 
buried for a month, forms a chief article of food in the 
autumn ; to me it was disgusting, the taste being rancid, 
and resembling train oil. 

2. Yoke, Yike, or Yooke. This is a very curious plant 
and is found in the interior. 3. Nornup or Noornop, 
Some pronounce it Nornoop. This also is very curious; 
and occurs in the interior. 4. Warran. Is found far in 
the interior to the north-east of King George’s Sound, 
but it is more common about Swan River. 5. Tieubuck: 
Is plentiful about King George’s Sound. 6. Carr. 
7. Werringan. 8. 9. Toondong and Quording; quord- 
ing resembles mynd. 10. Kg-Noowill. 11. Mike. 
12. Cole-bar. 13. Chettagong. 14. Knongan. 15. 
16. Tyac-Kut, and Moolil. 17. Mynd; the most 
important. In very dry parts of the country many 
other kinds of roots are eaten by the natives, but as far 
as can be ascertained, they are otherwise despised, unless 
under cases of extreme necessity. 

During nearly the whole of the year the women 
obtain a small species of cray-fish, or rather craw-fish, 
(chulgie, or crow-kul,) in the swamps, much re- 
sembling the fresh water lobsters found in many parts 
of Europe. When procured in October, November, 
or December, these insects are in high season, and are 
by no means a contemptible dish. In the beginning 
of winter, when the frogs leave the fens, they are dug 
out of their holes and eaten with great relish both 
by the men and women. They also find a small 
species of land-crab, occurring chiefly near samphire 
beaches on the sea-coast; this forms but indifferent food, 
and is mostly resorted to in cases of necessity. Snakes 
of almost every variety, from the harmless to the most 
deadly, are eaten with avidity, as well as lizards of every 
description, excepting those that are aquatic, or, belong 
to their cobougs, or friends. The natives on this subject 
are full of superstition. 
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dexterous; and Which i ir wigwam squabbles, are 
converted into instruments of defence; with thege they 
often» inflict serious wounds 91. each’ othérs’ ‘heads, 
and give and receive blows which would prove highly 
dangerous, if not mortal, to an European, with seeming 
unconcern. ~ ; 

The men obtain their food by hunting and fishing, in 
the practice of which they resemble the North American 
Indians. Whether in hunting or fishing, their chief 
dependence is upon the spear; but in hunting the 
smaller animals they also use a toorala and kylie. Their 
spears are barbed and thrown by the mear, or meera of 
Swan River, from the hand with incredible force and 
dexterity ; the barb is to prevent the spear from being 
drawn out of the animal's body, which it does effec- 
tually, and the prey is seldom lost. Their hunting sea- 
son commences in the month of September, when the 
equinoctial gales set in, and the kangaroos are fat from 
the spring grasses. - 

In the summer months numbers of the natives assemble 
at day-light in the shallow bays, when the neap or low 
tides prevail from the influence of the easterly breezes; 
when wading-to'the knee they pursue with their spears 
thevfish; they rum about hither and thither, making a 
great moise; and in this way capture great numbers ; 
many of the young men will kill in this manner ten or 
twelve pounds weight of fish during one tide. On the 
ocean side of King George’s Sound, they also congre- 
gate, and from the rocks spear fish of enormous size. 
Our informant has seen men capture a black wrasse of 
upwards of thirty pounds’ weight; and other kinds are 
described as weighing from fifty to sixty pounds, one of 
which affords toa whole tribe a noble repast, which is 
generally Concluded with a dance. 

The natives also procure at the fall of the year great 
quantities of fish by forming wears of brushwood at 
high water in the estuaries and shallow bays, by which 
means whole shoals are caught. From this abundance 
of food they often suffer, the body breaking out into 
boils and cutaneous eruptions. It is curious to remark, 
that the habit of capturing fish in wears is known to 
‘almost every nation on the earth’s surface. 

Throughout the greater portion of the year, the chief 
dependence of the natives is in hunting the kangaroo in 
the interior, which they obtain by slily stealing upon it 
as it feeds, and then spearing the unsuspecting animal 
from the distance of a few feet. When the weather 
is calm and unfavourable, they climb trees for opossums, 
hunt the wallaby and bandicoot, mice, &c. &c. Their 
mode of hunting the wallaby (a small kind of kangaroo) 
is performed during the hot summer months by burning 
the surrounding country, and in winter by cutting down 
the scrub so as to form lanes or open avenues; in both 
cases the natives congregate in considerable numbers, 
and thus are enabled to kill their prey at every point 
and outlet, the animals being stupified on suddenly 
plunging into open space, instead of the dense scrub to 
which their tracks or roads are accustomed to lead 
them. 

The natives are subject to many diseases, among which 
our informant enumerates the following: rheumatism in 
all its forms, arising from the habit of sleeping on the 
damp earth and from exposure tothe weather ; sore throats; 
eatarrhs; swellings of the knee joints, a peculiar disease 
very common in winter to both young and old. They 
are also subject to boils in the autumn, and to dysentery 
in summer, which last arises from the use of bad water 
and the mynd root. Fevers are rare; but consumption 
is very common, especially among the women, who also 
suffer from bad breasts. In winter they are much 
afflicted with tooth-ache. Swollen legs is a peculiar 
disease common among these people; it generally hap- 
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injured by the’smoke. The natives, however, attribute 
this disease to the farina of a plant of an acrid nature, 
which is carried to the eye on the legs.of p fly, which 
lodges about the eyes in vast numbers in hot weather. 

These people seek to cure their diseases by enchant- 
ment. They call their enchanters, or conjurors, Mull- 
gar, that is, doctor. These men are generally clever 
fellows, and either from the accident of a dream, or 
through cunning, give out that they have the power of 
seeing Jannock, that is, a being which is neither a god 
nor a devil, but a phantom to which every kind of good 
and evil is attributed; which is feared and not feared; 
whose name is constantly in their mouths as the most 
common exclamation; and yet spokén with fear and 
dread in the dark. When closely questioned as to the 
nature of this being, they lower their voices to a whisper, 
and declare it to be “all same white man’s devil.” 

Every tribe (that is, a number of small families col- 
lected together) has its doctor. One of the tribe enjoys 
this dignity, and in some rare cases it is shared by two 
persons. The doctor is not a chief or leader; but he is 
looked upon with awe as a familiar of Jannock’s, as an 
inspired man, and long journeys are often undertaken to 
consult him. Suppose the patient to be suffering from 
rheumatism; he is extended on the ground, and the part 
affected is rubbed violently for some time with the hand, 
the conjuror, perhaps, assisting the friction by means of 
a rough stone. If after several of these applications the 
pain ceases, or is diminished, and the attack seems to 
have yielded, the cunning doctor, with many contor- 
tions of his body and much blowing and spluttering 
over the patient, appears at length to extract a piece of 
quartz from the ear, or from under the arm-pits, or from 
tke part affected with the disease, and then pretends that 
this piece of quartz is the disease itself concentrated; 
and thus extracted at the expense of a large portion of 
the patient’s skin rubbed off during this rude operation. 
These quartz pebbles are preserved with great care in 
some secret place by the relatives of the patient. 

Our informant states that he discovered only one 
medicinal plant in use among this people, namely, a 
small shrub, which, when heated, smells strongly of 
garlic; this is strewed on the floor of the wigwam and 
slept upon. It is supposed to be a remedy for head-ache, 
to which these people are very subject in winter, arising 
probably from their consumption of vast quantities of 
whale flesh in a filthy and corrupt state, a feast from 
which Europeans, under almost any circumstances, would 
turn away with horror and disgust. 

These people are not long-lived. Few of the men 
attain the age of sixty, and the women seldom live to the 
age of forty. The oldest woman our informant ever 
saw might have been fifty; but they are so miserably 
shrivelled even when young, that it is difficult to form 
an opinion of their age. These people make no calcu- 
lation of the lapse of time and the probable termination 
of their career; they appear to regard such subjects 
with great indifference ; they never look back upon the 
past; they think only of the present moment; when 
sleepy they lie down; when hungry they cat; and when 
inclined to walk, they do so in an idle and listless man- 
ner; and only while engaged in hunting do the men 
display energy and activity. 





We here conclude the information kindly furnished by 
our correspondent respecting these remarkable people. 
In another article we propose to state some further 
particulars on the authority of Mr. Scott Nind, Capt. 
Grey, Mr. Backhouse, and one or two other recent writers 
on Western Australia. 





Joun W. Parker, Pustisuzen West Stranp Lonpon 
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